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himself had told him so, had revealed it to him,
what should we say 1 Yet the theory of a primeval
revelation, disguise it as you may, always rests on
this very argument. How did man know that there
are gods ? Because the gods themselves told him so.

This is an idea which we find both among the
lowest and amongst the most highly civilised races.
It is a constant saying among African tribes, that
(formerly heaven was nearer to men than it is now,
that the highest god, the creator himself, gave formerly
lessons of wisdom to human beings; but that after-
wards he withdrew from them, and dwells now far
from them in heaven1.' The Hindus2 say the same,
and they, as well as the Greeks3, appeal *to their
ancestors, who had lived in closer community with
the gods, as their authority on what they believe
about the gods.

But the question is, how did that idea of gods, or
of anything beyond what we can see, first rise up in
the thoughts of men, even in the thoughts of their
earliest ancestors. The real problem is, how man
gained the predicate God: for he must clearly have
gained that predicate before he could apply it to any
object, whether visible or invisible.

Internal revelation.

When it was found that the concept of the infinite,
the invisible, or the divine, could not be forced into
us from without, it was thought that the difficulty

1  Waitz, ii, p. 171.

2  Big-Veda, I, 179, 2; VII, 76, 4.; Muir's 'Sanskrit Texts/ iii,
p. 24,5.

s Nagelsbach, ' Homerische Theologie,' p. 151.